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REPORT OF THE REUNION 
THE 2nd OHIO CAVALRY AND 25th OHIO BATTERY 
Held at Cleveland, Ohio, October 19, 1915 


The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Muster Out of Service of 
the 2nd Ohio Volunteer Cavalry and 25th Ohio Battery, Sep- 
tember 11th, 1865, was held at Cleveland, Ohio, October 19th, 
1915. Fifty members present. Two historical papers, prepared 
by Major A. C. Houghton and Captain Henry W. Chester, were 
read. By vote of those present it was ordered that they be 
printed. 


On account of the extended amount of matter contained 
in the papers, the details of the proceedings of the meeting and 
names of those present has been omitted. 


Trusting that the interest in the papers following will meet 
the approval of all, I will leave the subject to you for judgment. 
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President. 


W. H. POLHAMUS’ ADDRESS 


Comrades: It gives me great pleasure to greet you this 
morning; I bid you good morning and a hearty welcome. Stand- 
ing here in the very center of peace and plenty, with all the 
world around us racked with the horrors and sufferings of war, 
and remembering what we have passed through in order that we 
might enjoy what we now have, I am reminded of the words of 
Scott: ‘‘Well hast thou stood my country the brave fight, hast 
well maintained thyself through good report and ill, In thy 
just cause and in thy native might and in heaven’s grace and 
justice constant still; Yet midst the consciousness of just re- 
nown, renown dear bought, but dearest, thus acquired, write 
freemen, write this moral lesson down; It’s not the heart alone 
by valor fired, the discipline so dreaded and admired, on many 
bloody fields of conquest shown, these may by fame be lured, by 
gold be hired; But constancy in thy good cause alone, best justi- 
fies the meed thy gallant sons have won.’ Were we to be trans- 
ported from our peaceful surroundings here, from these fields 
that have just been literally groaning under their load of all the 
good things that find their way into our pantries and granaries 
and barns, back to fields where bayonets sprouted as dense as 
the spring corn in June, it would be like being born again 
wouldn't it. Yet we may take a train out of one of our depots 
here,.<and m “scarcely a day s ride beset down wherewa. nals 
century ago ““Piled high as autumn sheaves, there lay the ghastly 
harvest of the fray, the corpses of the slain. When I stop to 
consider these things it makes me disgusted with any person or 
persons that’ woulds advocate Peace. at any price, 7 sayy ares 
horrid, it’s worse; it’s frightful, but there are things worse than 
war. Cowardice is worse; Slavery is worse; indifference to our 
country’s honor and dignity is infinitely worse. Every step up- 
ward out of slavery, barbarism and degradation have been taken 
across fiercely fought fields, and only by those who were brave 
enough to demand their rights, and then, if necessary, to fight 
for them. It’s the timid child at school. The man that dares not 
stand up for his rights and the old and decrepit peddler and 
tramp that are the victims of the bully, and the overbearing. It’s 
the sick kitten, the lame duck and the mangy cur that get the 
boot or the brick. It has always been so. You know it and 
everybody knows it, and on the other hand it’s the man or the 
community or nation that is able to take care of themselves that 
is left alone. We all want peace, but we want honorable peace; 
even if we have to fight for it. In the light of today, and in the 
light of the past, with all the tears, and all the prayers and all 
the blood that has been shed and suffering endured that we 
might achieve our present independence and moral force in the 
world, I loathe, oh how I loathe the tongue that can sing “I did 
not raise my boy to be a soldier.” Such sentiment is unworthy 
of an American. I raised my boy to be a man, all in all as God 
made him; to be honest, to be manly, to be considerate and to be 
patriotic. And if he loves that old flag as I hope he does, he'll 
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not allow it to be insulted, disgraced or trailed in the dust by 
anything that lives, without resenting the humiliation; war or 
no war. It has been drenched in too much patriotic blood; it has 
been the beacon light in the hour of greatest distress to too many 
of the oppressed of earth to be abandoned now; and I would 
rather see it baptized in his blood than to see him turn his back 
upon it, or desert it in the hour of need. You and I, comrades, 
know something of the intrinsic value of that old piece of bunt- 
ing and the things that it stands for; and I hope and pray that 
the day may never come when it shall want for a brave heart 
and a strong arm to defend it. Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty, and if we are to exist as a power in the world we must 
keep alive the fires of patriotism on our country’s altar; we must 
be prepared to defend our own rights and the rights of humanity ; 
we must be neither pro-German, pro-English, nor mollycoddles, 
but we must be pro-Americans, first, last and all the time. 


We shall meet face to face in these strenuous hours, 
Grave questions that challenge our honor and pride, 
But while thus envolved with the other great powers, 
et us stand by that intrepid leader of ours, 

And carry our colors whatever betide. 


Grave situations are constantly confronting us. They always 
have been confronting us since we took upon ourselves the 
responsibilities of an independent nation. Heretofore we have met 
the exigencies of the hour in such a way as to let the world 
know that we were a unit; we must do so now; we must stand 
by and uphold the ones that we have chosen to represent us. 
There is today no North, no South, no East and no West. We 
have but one country, and one flag, let us show our confidence 
in ourselves, and the world will honor us for it, and we shall not 
only honor ourselves, but we will honor both our ancestors and 
posterity ; and if we act well our part, your kids, and my kids, and 
the others that must step into our places by and by will not be 
slow to follow our path, even though it shall happen to thunder. 
Much depends upon you and me. We have not outlived our useful- 
ness yet by a long way, and if we are only earnest, vigilant and 
loyal, we never will outlive it; we will just play our part till the 
curtain rings down, and leave a record behind us that the oncoming 
generations will profit by. You need not to be reminded that in 
unity there is strength; you know that already; it was burned 
into us all in the past, such a past, one that would make a weak 
man falter and a brave man think. Standing here today just 
over the threshold of the fiftieth milestone that marks the fleet- 
ing years since we bore that flag to a victorious conclusion of a 
mighty struggle for liberty, equal rights and a national purity, 
I turn back to that grand old legion of ours, grand in doing, 
splendid in daring, heroic in suffering; and to one and to all, both 
the living and the dead, out of my heart I utter it, hale and fare- 
well; and I would write over the tomb of every fallen comrade 
the name of a race of fallen kings, “Illini,” we are men. 
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REQUITED 


When the grim wave of secession swept over our shore, 
And the bulwarks of freedom seemed ready to fall; 
When all our efforts an honorable peace to restore 

Were rejected, and patience could endure no more, 

We were hailed to our Colors, and answered the call. 


Four long years at the front, on the march and in battle, 
On picket, in scouting, in camp and in pen, 

On the wild, reckless charge, midst the guns’ loudest rattle, 
The bursting of shell and the minny’s fierce tattle, 

We bore our full part like the other brave men. 


Then we turned in our arms when the struggle was ended, 
And bade scenes of conflict a fervent goodbye, 

And back to the North-land our ways swiftly wended 
With feelings of pleasure and pride strangely blended, 
Our hearts all elate, and with hope running high. 


Fifty years have rolled by since we broke ranks and scattered 
For homes that were waiting and friends that were true, 

To pick up the threads of life once rudely shattered, 

When trumpets were calling and drums loudly clattered, 

We left all to join with the ranks of the Blue. 


Fifty years—what a change has come over this nation 
Since war’s blighting curse was expelled from our land, 
And freemen, and foemen, regardless of station, 

And a purpose most worthy of all emulation 

Closed up their thinned columns and joined hand to hand. 





and we stand now a nation united, 

The grandest Republic the world ever knew; 

North and South, East and West, with our faith firmly plighted 
To see that the wrongs of the weakest are righted, 


Fifty years 


And hope made to bloom where despair only grew. 


Fifty years, of a peace that has flowed like a river, 
Unchecked by commotion, unhampered by strife, 
Unfretted by malice or greed that would sever 
The tie that now binds us so firmly together, 

In one mighty scheme for our national life. 
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Who wrought this great change, let the wide world declare it; 
Who gave that old flag such a name and such place; 

Who bore it, where only the bravest might bear it, 

Who placed freedom’s gift where the poorest might share it, 
‘Twas the boys that unshackled that downtrodden race. 


Fifty years—fraught with courage and patience and waiting, 
With faith in the future and tears for the past, 

Have conquered all sectional rancor and hating, 

And brought full fruition in each undertaking, 

To build up a union of states that shall last. 


Fifty years; and we turn from the strifes where we've striven 
To greet one another and again say goodbye; 


Recking naught for the storm’s where our barques have been 
driven, 


Nor the tempests where many like Oaks have been riven, 
For the hero may sleep, but his deeds never die. 


W. H. Polhamus, October 19, 1915. 


CAMPAIGNS OF THE 


SECOND OHIO VOLUNTEER CAVALRY 
BY 


ENR We Cri Gis 


Captain of Company “K” 
Assigned to 
Command of Company “H” 


The Second Ohio Volunteer Cavalry was recruited and or- 
Sanized in the summer and fall of 1861 assembled. at Came 
Wade, Cleveland, Ohio, the last Company mustered in on the 10th 
day of October, on which day the Regiment as a whole was 
mustered into the service for three years, or the war. 


The men in its ranks were mostly from the North Eastern 
part of the State, and were well above the average for mental, 
moral and physical ability. 


The Regiment was uniformed, mounted and partly equipped 
in Camp Wade. The forepart of December it was transferred 
to Camp Dennison, where it was drilled and fully equipped. By 
the middle of January, 1862, it was ready and anxious for the 
field, twelve hundred strong. The Regiment was ordered to 
Platte City, Mio. near Wort Leavenworth, to report to, brisagier 
General James G. Blunt. We marched to Cincinnati, and en- 
trained on the old broad gauge Ohio and Mississippi Railroad, 
reaching East Saint Louis after a ride of thirty-six hours. The 
Mississippi river was too full of running ice to permit the ferry 
boats to transfer the Regiment. After waiting twenty-four hours, 
the river was frozen over, and an attempt was made to build a 
bridge by laying planks on the ice. When about half done the 
ice moved and down stream went our planks. After another 
night’s bivouac in the cars we were able to cross by the ferry. 


On the 29th of January the Regiment reached Platte City, 
having come by the North Missouri and Hannibal and St. Jo. 
Railroads. After two or three weeks of scout duty we marched 
to Kansas City, where on the 22nd of February a detail of 160 
men under command of Lieutenant A. b. Nettleton had a fight 
with Quantrill’s gang of guerrillas in the streets of Independence, 
Mo., being the first time any part of the Regiment had been 
under fire. . 

The campaign of the summer and fall of 1862 took us to 
Fort Scott, Kansas, where we were made a part of the expedition 
to Indian Territory, sent to drive across the Arkansas river a 
small rebel force and some renegade Indians, and restore several 
thousand loyal Indians to their homes. The campaign was very 
disastrous to the 2nd Ohio, in that, its horses were not accus- 
tomed to prairie grass nor the lack of grain. This soon reduced 
the fine Ohio horses to skeletons. The hot weather and bad 
water told on the Ohio boys and many died. The next winter 
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about three hundred men were discharged for disability because 
of the hardships of that campaign. 

It was while the Expedition was camped at [lat Rock Creek, 
Indian Territory, not far from Fort Gibson, that the force was 
put upon reduced rations, in fact not much of anything but hard 
bread and fresh beef, the lack of salt made the latter unpalatable. 

The latter part of July the Expedition was marched back to 
Fort Scott. 

In August a detail of one hundred fifty men was made to 
organize a Battery of Artillery called Stockton’s Battery. The 
next February the detail was made permanent by the War De- 
partment, and named the 25th Battery of Ohio Light Artillery. 
After this detail had been made the Regiment reported two hun- 
dred fifty men mounted and five hundred thirty unmounted. 

The mounted portion was employed during the fall in South- 
west Missouri, against Sterling Price, with engagements at Lone 
Jack and Newtonia, Mo., and Cane Hill and Prairie Grove, Ar- 
kansas. 

Colonel Charles W. Doubleday, our first commander, re- 
signed in June 1862, and August V. Kautz, a Captain in the Reg- 
ular Army, was commissioned Colonel in October, afterwards he 
became Brigadier General in the Army of the James. 


Colonel Kautz received orders the first of December to re- 
port with the Regiment at Camp Chase, Ohio, to refit and be re- 
mounted. We reached there via Quincy, Lafayette and Indian- 
apolis. That portion of the Regiment serving in Arkansas arriv- 
ing a few weeks later; closing the Campaign of 1862 with nine 
skirmishes and engagements to the credit of the Regiment. 


While in Camp Chase there was published in Columbus a 
Be@oppetnead spaper called Phe Crisis, “run by one, samuel 
Medary, prominent among ‘The Sons of Liberty,” or some other 
treasonable organization. ‘That paper was more than the Ohio 
boys, who had been breathing the free air of Kansas, could stand. 
It was one night in March that a Sergeant and a squad of men 
were passed out of Camp to “attend church” in Columbus. On 
arrival in the city they surrounded the office of “The Crisis” and 
“cleaned” it out, depositing much of the material in the river. 
Of course there was a “whitewash,” so far as the investigation 
that followed, was concerned. 


In the reorganization of the Regiment, Companies I, K, L 
and M were largely consolidated with the other eight Companies, 
and four Companies raised as a nucleus of the 8th Ohio Vol. Cavy- 
alry were transferred to the 2nd Ohio and served together to the 
close of the war. With this transfer and sixty recruits the Regi- 
ment was again fitted for active service with full ranks, mounted 
and equipped with the Burnside carbine, much superior to the 
antiquated Austrian carbine which had been used the previous 
campaign and warranted to kill at both ends. 


On the 5th of April, 1863, we were on our way to active 
service with the Army of the Ohio, under Major General Burn- 
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side, going by rail to Cincinnati, up the river by boat to Maysville, 
Kentucky, thence marched to Somerset, which was headquarters 
for more than two months. The Regiment made frequent. expe- 
ditions across the Cumberland river to Monticello, having five 
engagements with the enemy during April, May and June, also 
taking part by detail of one hundred fifty men in the Sander’s 
Raid into East Tennessee, which destroyed some important 
bridges on the East Tennessee railroad. 


On the 2nd of July the Regiment struck the trail of John 
Morgan as he was starting on his ill-fated raid to Indiana and 
Ohio. We followed him to the Ohio river, through southeastern 
Indiana and southern Ohio until Sunday morning, July 19th, the 
Regiment having been pushed ahead by an all night’s march, 
attacked Morgan’s rear guard near Buffington Island, Ohio, and 
skirmished until other forces came up, when the larger part ot 
Morgan’s command was captured. Brigadier General Shackel- 
ford commanding called for one thousand volunteers with the 
best horses, who would stay in the saddle as long as HE would, 
without eating or sleeping until Morgan was captured. The 
whole command would have volunteered but for want of horses, 
only about five hundred in the entire command were found fit 
for service. Of that number the 2nd Ohio furnished forty men 
under Captain Ulrey. We followed what was left of Morgan’s 
command for one week, to near Salineville, Columbiana County, 
where Morgan and the rest of his force were captured. After 
the engagement at Buffington Island the Regiment went to Crab 
Orchard, Kentucky, marching back along Morgan’s trail through 
Ohio, meeting with an ovation all the way. While the Regiment 
was after Morgan some of the unmounted men and some who 
had been left in camp at Somerset were called out to help drive 
out a rebel force under Colonel John S. Scott in Eastern Ken- 
tucky, having two or three sharp engagements with them. On 
the 19th of August the Regiment with its Brigade started with the 
Army of Ohio for East Tennessee, entering that state in three 
columns converging in the vicinity of Knoxville. The 2nd Ohio 
was in the left hand column and made a dash for the Tennessee 
river to secure the bridge at Loudon; arriving just in time to see 
the retreating enemy setting it on fire. We were then ordered to 
Cumberland Gap, where we took part in the capture of that strong- 
hold. Then with the force that drove the rebel Army into Vir- 
ginia, destroying large quantities of war material at Bristol and 
Abingdon. The first severe engagement was at Blue Springs, 
October 10th, where the enemy was again defeated and driven to 
the Virginia line. A detail from the Regiment was bodyguard 
for General Burnside and was in Knoxville during the siege, 
while the Regiment was outside up towards Cumberland Gap. 


After the defeat of General Longstreet at Knoxville we had 
numerous engagements as the rebel Army moved up the valley 
toward Virginia. During this retreat a Major Was sent out one 
night in charge of a scouting party and approached the flank of 
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the enemy as he was marching along the highway. The Major 
wanted information as to the force, so called for two Sergeants 
from my Company to dismount and go as near the marching 
column as possible and see what they could discover. The 
Sergeants soon returned, bringing with them a mounted rebel 
that they had stolen from the marching column. It was so dark 
that the color of the uniform could not be distinguished. The 
Sergeants had waited their opportunity, and seeing a man riding 
a few paces from others, quietly slipped up one on either side 
and presented their revolvers and induced the gentleman to permit 
them to guide his horse down a cross road to where the scouting 
party was awaiting their return. To say that the “Johnnie Reb” 
was very much disgusted 1s putting it mildly. 


It was while Longstreet’s force was halted for a few days 
at Bean Station we had a very severe fight with a portion of his 
command, repelling an attack by a strong force of Infantry. It 
was during this campaign that for ninety-five days we were on 
half rations and for eighty-nine of those days on the march. 
One day a Lieutenant was sent out for forage. The country had 
been pretty well stripped of everything in sight, but in looking 
around a certain plantation the boys discovered a bag of corn 
meal in a crib and were about to help themselves when the house- 
keeper came out and held a parley with them, saying, “It is all 
imnavesto steed iny tamily, etc, etc?’ A bie ybuxom: daughter, 
hearing the discussion, thought that she would settle the whole 
affair very quickly and took her seat on the bag of meal, and 
defied the boys. Like obedient soldiers they called for the Ser- 
geant, a strapping big fellow, a six footer. He listened to the tale 
of woe, but knew of the necessities: of the boys. Here was a 
“condition, not a theory’; something had to be done. The Ser- 
geant quietly put his arms—two of them—around the girl and 
gently lifted her off the bag, sat down on the ground and held 
the maid on his lap. Result! The boys got the meal, the girl 
got a “hug” and the Sergeant got a—“thrill.” 


You all remember the cold New Year’s Day of 1864. The 
Regiment was encamped in the woods near Mossey Creek, Ten- 
nessee, and it so happened that the proposition to re-enlist for 
three years came up for decision. Out of four hundred seventy 
men eligible, four hundred twenty men re-enlisted. In one 
week the regiment was on its way to Camp Chase for Veteran 
furlough and refitting. We turned over our horses at Strawberry 
Piains, took the cars tor Loudon, thence by Tennessee river to 
Chattanooga, rail to Camp Chase via Stevenson, Nashville and 
Louisville. 

Thus ended the Campaign of 1863, with forty-eight addi- 
tional skirmishes and engagements to the credit of the Regiment. 








On reaching Camp Chase we were detained just long enough 
to complete our muster-out rolls and re-enlistment papers, then 
disbanded for thirty days to re-assemble in Cleveland. 


The Regiment rendezvous in Cleveland the latter part of 
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March, 1864, under orders to report at Mount Sterling, Ky. We 
entrained at once and at Cincinnati received orders to report to 
General Burnside at Annapolis. General Burnside had asked 
General Halleck to have the 2nd Ohio Cavalry attached to his 
Corps. General Grant gave his consent, saying, “There is quite 
as much Cavalry with the Department of the Ohio as can be kept 
equipped and fed without the 2nd Ohio, I see therefore no 
objection to its being ordered to Annapolis.” We proceeded at 
once to Annapolis via Columbus and Bellaire, Ohio, and the Bb. & 
(eke Re aoAtier oa Stay rea little=mere tam titee: weeke. AL 
Annapolis, enjoying to the “full” the fresh oysters brought into 
camp, we moved to Camp Stoneman, near Washington, and were 
mounted and equipped for the field. 


On the first day of May, 1864, we marched up Pennsylvania 
Avenue on our way to the front; and on the 5th of May crossed 
the Rapidan river at Germania Ford. It looked very serious with 
the almost continuous roar of battle in front, to see the Engineer 
Corps taking up the pontoon bridge in the rear. 


The Regiment was formed on the extreme right of General 
Grant’s line, holding that relative position until after the battle 
of Spotsylvania, with several sharp Calvary fights, the most 
severe of which was at Piney Branch Church, May 15th, when 
Major Nettleton was in command in the Regiment, the com- 
mander being temporarily absent. This affair was favorably 
mientigned! in the otlicial reports, — General 1) @ Rosser cain 
manded the Brigade of rebel Calvary that made the attack. It 
shows how the Regiment looked to the enemy when General 
Rosser in his report called 1t a Brioade of Cavalry.” Prom 
Piney Branch Church we were part of the force assigned to the 
‘protection of the trains as the Army moved to the left. 


On the 29th of May the Regiment was transferred to the 
First Brigade, Third Division, Cavalry Corps, and retained that 
assignment until after the Grand Review in Washington, one 
year later. 


It was at Hanover Court House, May 3lst, that we had 
our first fight under the eye of General Sheridan. Again the next 
day we had a severe fight at Ashland. A camp story was told, 
that three or four days after our Ashland fight that General 
Wilson, at that time commander of the Third Cavalry Division, 
said to General Sheridan, “The 2nd Ohio is the best Regiment 
in the Division. The Fifth New York was formerly, but it had 
to yield to the 2nd Ohio.” 


Soon after our fight at Ashland, which was largely a 
Cavalry engagement, with many charges on both sides in which 
prisoners were captured, the correspondent of the Cleveland 
Herald sent to his paper the following: “At Ashland yesterday, 
a rebel Lieutenant who was captured by one of our men asked, 


“To whom he had the honor of surrendering?’ ‘Second Ohio,’ 
was the reply. “Great Heavens! I fought that Regiment in the 
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Indian Territory, in Arkansas, in Kentucky, in Tennessee, and at 
last they have got me in Eastern Virginia!’ These engagements 
were followed by fighting at Haw’s Shop, Cold Harbor and 
Saint Mary’s Church, the Division covering the right of the 
Army until all had safely crossed the James river on the 17th of 
June, closing the Wilderness Campaign. 


The Division was allowed five days rest when it was off on 
the Wilson Raid against the Southside and Danville Railroads. 
The Regiment did its full share in that raid and suffered severely 
at Stoney Creek, June 28th, and the next day at Reams Station 
met with the greatest loss of any day of its experience. The 
Division was badly demoralized and reached our lines within the 
next day or two, and camped at Light House Point on the James 
river. The Regiment did picket duty in the rear of the Army at 
Petersburg during the month of July 


The following incident was told the writer by General Net- 
tleton, some two or three years before his death. On the 18th of 
July, while the Regiment was camped at Light House Point, it 
was sent to Cocke’s Mill, in the rear of the right flank of the 
Army, to relieve the First New Hampshire Cavalry at that point 
on picket duty. On arriving there, Major Nettleton, who had 
command of the detail asked for a guide to take them to the 
outposts. A First Lieutenant of the N. H. Cav. was sent with 
them. The Lieutenant was wearing a dress uniform of his rank, 
while the Major had on a blouse with the ensigna of rank on 
his shoulders. Coming to a short turn in the road they were 
confronted by a gang of bushwhackers in the woods with their 
muskets sticking through the high rail fence and an order to 
surrender. The Major said his first thought was to surrender, 
that to refuse meant certain death to quite a number; he saw 
at the same time in imagination the head lines in his home 
papers, “Major Nettleton with a Battalion of the 2nd Ohio 
Cavalry surrenders without firing a shot,’ instantly came the 
decision, “NEVER!” Turning quickly in his saddle, he shouted 
“FIRE! The order was greeted with a volley from the guerrillas 
and answered by shots from the troopers. The result was the 
Lieutenant was riddled with bullets and the Major’s horse shot. 
The brilliant uniform of the Lieutenant had drawn the fire of the 
whole guerrilla party. 

The advance of the rebel General Early against Washington 
and the occupation of the Shenandoah valley called for General 
Sheridan; and the force sent with him included the Third Cavalry 
Division. 


We embarked on transports at City Point, sailed down the 
James river, up the Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac river to 
Washington, where our dismounted men were again mounted and 
marched to the Valley via Snickers Gap, reaching Winchester 
just in time to cover the rear of the Army as it fell back 
towards Harpers Ferry. The Regiment fought in the streets of 
Winchester for an hour after dark. We had numerous engage- 
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ments on the way to the Potomac river, which we crossed at 
Harpers Ferry, and across the battle field of Antietam, then 
back, crossing the river at Williamsport. | 


On the 13th of September our Brigade made a reconnais- 
sance towards Winchester and captured the Eighth South Caro- 
lina Infantry with its officers, and on the 19th opened the battle 
of Winchester on the Berryville pike by a mounted charge against 
Ramsuer’s Division of Infantry and secured a range of hills 
General Sheridan wanted on which to form his line of battle. 


The Second Ohio was represented in all the strenuous cam- 
paign of General Sheridan, as far south as Staunton and 
Waynesboro; during which time General Custer had succeeded 
General Wilson in command of the 3rd Cavalry Division, from 
October Ist. On the return of the Army down the valley to 
Cedar Creek, the Division was again attacked by General Rosser 
and his Cavalry, but at Tom’s Brook it turned on him, defeated 
him and pursued him twenty-six miles and captured everything 
he had on wheels. While in Camp at Cedar Creek the Regiment 
was selected on October 16th to escort General Sheridan to Rec- 
tor town, where he took the cars for Washington, prior to his 
famous ride at the battle of Cedar Creek, October 19th. 


The autumn and winter of 1864 was spent in numerous 
raids and expeditions in the valley, making our winter quarters 
near Winchester. The winter was not one of routine and idle- 
ness, but very active considering the weather. On the 21st of 
November the 3rd Division made a reconnaissance in force to Mt. 
Jackson and drew the enemy into line of battle, then returned to 
camp for Thanksgiving. Again on the 28th the Division made a 
forced march over the mountains to Moorefield to head off Gen- 
eral Rosser, who was on a raid to the B. & O. R. R., but was too 
alert to be captured, even though the Division marched one hun- 
dred twenty-five miles in four days. 


On the 19th of December we again went up the valley to 
Lacey’s Spring, where we were attacked by General Rosser just 
before daylight, but easily repulsed him as the men were in line 
to march at six thirty. We returned to camp, which was reached 
on the 22nd. It was very cold and the 2nd Ohio had forty-five 
men with frosted ears or feet, as the result of the weather. The 
next day a ration of whiskey was issued to the Regiment, the 
only instance of that kind during its entire service. 


Thus ended the campaign of 1864 with an addition of forty- 
three engagements to the credit of the Regiment. 


On February 27th, 1865, we were part of the force consist- 
ing of the first and third Cavalry Divisions that started on the 
last raid of its service, and which ended at Appomattox Court 
House. 


It went up the valley to Staunton, then east to Waynesboro, 
where it found General Jubal Early with what was left of his 
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Army. A short but spirited fight of two hours by the Third 
Division, and that Army was no more, except as it was repre- 
sented by some fifteen hundred prisoners and a General with a 
small escort fleeing to the mountains. 


From Waynesboro we marched to Charlotsville, up towards 
Lynchburg, looking for a passage across the James river. Find- 
ing none on account of the high water, we turned down the north 
bank of the James river, destroying the canal and all railroads 
in that vicinity as far as Goochland, then north to the South 
Anna river. It was here that we struck the trail of General Early 
making his way to Richmond. General Custer offered a thirty 
days furlough to any one who would capture the fleeing Gen- 
eral. The First Brigade took up the chase and followed to within 
ten miles of Richmond before it was abandoned. In the mean- 
time General Longstreet had nearly reached Ashland in the rear 
of the Brigade, and for the second time we fought over that 
ground. The Brigade was ordered to cover the entire front of 
the expedition, as General Sheridan says in his report, “amuse 
the enemy and gradually fall back,” while he marched the rest 
of the force to the north side of the North Anna river and 
camped at Mount Carmel Church. The Brigade reached camp 
at twelve o’clock that night. From Mount Carmel Church we 
marched via Mangohic and White House Landing to the James 
river and crossed at Jones Neck and camped before Petersburg 
on March 27th, after twenty-eight days continuous travel. Then 
followed the battles of Dinwiddie Court House, March 31st, and 
Five Forks the next day, on both of which occasions the Regiment 
fought dismounted, with Picket’s Division of Infantry in its 
front ben came the chase for the head of General Lee's col- 
umn as it was trying to find an open way to Danville. At Sailor’s 
Creek Custer’s Division was successful in capturing a large num- 
ber of the enemy, including many general officers and a large 
number of wagons and pieces of artillery. The 2nd Ohio did its 
full share in that day’s work. 


In the charge on the wagon train a Captain in the Regiment 
rode up beside a mule driver who was lashing his team with all 
his strength and ordered him to stop his team. Instead of obey- 
ing the order, the driver seemed to apply the whip with renewed 
force. The Captain put his revolver to the head of the teamster, 
and was about to fire when the thought came to him that prob- 
ably the man was badly frightened and had not understood the 
order, and if killed the team would go right along without a 
driver; so the Captain relented and rode beside the lead mule 
and blew its brains out with a shot from his revolver, thus 
saving one human life and blocking the road more effectively. 
It is needless to say that to. this day the Captain has not regretted 
the change of his aim, even though within ten minutes after that 
a train guard brought the Captain off his horse by a shot that 
if it had been one-quarter inch lower would have found the 
brain of the Captain. 
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General Custer had a custom of having all rebel colors cap- 
tured by his Division, carried by its captor, follow the Head- 
quarters Colors. The next day after the battle of Sailor’s Creek, 
the Division Headquarters moved out with thirty-three rebel 
Hags following. 


On the night of April 8th the Third Division captured at 
Appomattox Station three trains of cars loaded with provisions 
and munitions for Lee’s Army; and twenty-five pieces of Artil- 
lery. Of this Artillery there was one Battery that was very 
annoying and General Custer came riding down the line and said, 
‘“Here’s the Second Ohio, just the Regiment I want. Go take 
that Battery.” After several charges the Battery was taken. 


The next morning the Regiment was in line preparing for a 
mounted charge into the center of the rebel army, when the flag 
of truce was received by General Custer almost directly in its 
front. Firing ceased on both sides. The last charge had been 
made. The vision of home and dear ones came suddenly into the 
minds of the boys of the Second Ohio. 


After the surrender of the Army of Northern Virginia, the 
Regiment with its Division marched to Petersburg, then towards 
General Sherman's Army in North Carolina, as far as South 
Boston on the Dan river. After the surrender of the rebel Army 
under General Johnston, it returned to Petersburg and marched 
to Washington, ending the campaign of 1865 with an addition 
of nine engagements to the credit of the Regiment. 


The last time the Third Cavalry Division was in line was at 
the Grand Review of the Army in Washington, D. C., May 23rd, 
1865. In that parade the Cavalry Corps took the lead. The 
Third Division had the right of the Corps; the Second Brigade 
the right of the Diviston and the First Brigade the left; the 
Second New York the right of the First Brigade, and the Second 
Ohio the left, which formation made our Regiment the left of the 
Third Cavalry Division, which was quite an honor for a Regi- 
ment that had so recently joined the Cavalry Corps. After the 
Review General Custer reviewed the Third Cavalry Division for 
the last time and bid it farewell. Those who were present will 
recall the scene: 


After the Grand Review the Second Ohio was ordered to 
Saint Louis, Missouri, going there over the B. & O R. R. to 
Parkersburg, W. Va., then by transports down the Ohio and up 
the Mississippi rivers. Soon after the Regiment was ordered to 
Southwest Missouri as far as Granby. Early in September it 
returned to Saint Louis, made its muster-out rolls, went to Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, was paid and disbanded, having a record of one 
hundred nine skirmishes, engagements and battles, nearly all of 
which are noted in the official list of battles published by the 
War Department. 
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The Regiment bore on its rolls during its four years’ service 
the names of one hundred forty-three officers and twenty-one 
hundred ninety-five enlisted men, making a total of twenty-three 
hundred thirty-eight, not counting men promoted to officers or 
re-enlistments but once. Of this number seventy-seven were 
killed or mortally wounded, one hundred thirty-four died from 
other causes, fifty-six of them in rebel prisons, and four hun- 
dred sixteen were discharged for disability, forty-two officers and 
six hundred thirty-three men were present and mustered out 
with the Regiment, September 11th, 1865. Of the officers only 
two were of the original officers, seven appointed during the term 
of service, and thirty-three men were promoted from the ranks. 
Of the men only two hundred nine were original men who en- 


listed in 1861. 
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Before entering on The Battle Fields of Dinwiddie and Five 
Forks some preliminary narration should be made, and _ first 
briefly to tell what and who were “Our Brigade,’ and how we 
came to be of it. 


In the Spring of 1864 along with and as a part of the Ninth 
Army Corps, the Second Ohio Cavalry was transferred from the 
army of the Ohio in East Tennessee to the Army of the Potomac. 
Through the battles of the Wilderness and Spottsylvania we 
fought with and operated as a part of that Corps. But when 
General Sheridan with his Cavalry Corps returned from his bril- 
liant dash on Richmond and the defeat of Stuart’s Cavalry, he 
gathered our Regiment to his command; and on the 30th day of 
May we reported to General McIntosh, commanding the Ist 
Brigade, 3rd Cavalry Division. That evening after we had en- 
camped the Brigade Inspector came around to look us over. 
He was an officer of the McClellan School of white gloves, 
fresh collars, and who swore and swaggered in polite form. 
Although we were Ohio men, born and bred on the New England 
Western Reserve, we had been schooled in the methods of fight- 
ing and bivouacking on the Frontier among the Indians and bor- 
der men, and of soldiering in the mountains of East Tennessee 
where fighting and marching and camping were no part of a dress 
parade. So when the Inspector, Captain Poughkeepsie, beheld 
us, every group of half a dozen or so being a camp and mess by 
itself, every soldier’s horse tied to the tree in the woods nearest 
where he spread his blankets—he was horrified and swore terrible 
oaths to our Colonel that thereafter camping must be done in 
the open, the horses fastened to a company picket line and each 
soldier lay down ten feet in rear of his horse, etc., etc» It was 
apparent a new order of high soldiering life was to be thrust 
upon us in the field, to be members of the white gloved Army 
of the Potomac. That was a homesick night. The Inspector 
reported at headquarters that a wild, woolly regiment from the 
West had been stuck into the Brigade and who knew nothing of 
soldiering or of war. 


The next day the fighting came, at Hanover Court House. 
General Wilson commanding the Division, afterward narrated to 
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me that he suggested to General McIntosh to send forward his 
new “wild woollys” on a charge and see what they would do. 
We went. The distance to cover was near a half mile over a 
level, treeless valley covered with high wild grass and weeds. 
The village was on higher ground on the opposite bank of a 
stream, where the enemy, dismounted cavalry with artillery, was 
strongly posted. We went dismounted, 1n open order, following 
the art of advance and attack we had well learned, Rea bodies 
concealed as might be, yet keeping the line, pushing with no 
haste or bravado, constantly firing and meeting a heavy fire of 
artillery and musketry from the enemy, until at the last with a 
rapid dash and our Indian war- whoop we swept across the stream 
and up the bank and swarmed all over those people, capturing 
many prisoners and their artillery. Both Generals Wilson and 
McIntosh have said to me it was one of the finest charges of 
cavalry soldiers they had yet seen. And the next day at Ash- 
land Station, when the brigade under General McIntosh was 
cut off by General Fitzhugh Lee’s entire division and fought its 
way out in an all day fierce struggle, the fighting power of the 
Second was recognized and its record for courage firmly estab- 
lished ; and we heard no more of horse- -picket lines, or camps in 
the open, or of wild woolly westerners. And shall I add that on 
the next morning General McIntosh sent an order to the Regi- 
ment for the detail of an officer for service on his staff? I never 
knew nor inquired how it happened that the detail came to me, 


but I was sent and remained on that staff to the close of the 
battle of Five Forks. 


The Brigade into which we had come and of which we be- 
came proud, and which became proud of us, was made up of the 
Second and‘Fifth New York, the Eighteenth Pennsylvania, the 
First Connecticut and the Third New Jersey, beside our own 
Second Ohio—six great regiments of over six thousand men 
commanded by General John B. McIntosh, a trained and brilliant 
officer, a courageous and fighting soldier. 


And second, before I speak of the part which Our Brigade 
took on the field of Dinwiddie Court House, I must hastily 
bring us to that country and show the crisis which had come to 
General Sheridan’s forces at the hour when we were brought into 
the breach on that field. 


When General Sheridan came to City Point at the success- 
ful close of the Great Raid from Winchester across Virginia, 
General Grant decided to move around to the right rear of Gen- 
eral Lee’s lines west of Petersburg, and to thus force him out 
from his works into the open for battle. Accordingly General 
Sheridan was ordered to move with all his cavalry—about ten 
thousand men—at an early hour on the 29th of March, to pass 
near to or through Dinwiddie Court House and reach the right 
and rear of the enemy soon as practicable. He was advised the 
Second and Fifth Corps would be in position and within sup- 
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porting distance on the Vaughn Road south of Hatcher’s Run, 
extending near to Dinwiddie Court House. 

Our Command moved very early on the 29th by way of 
Reams Station and over ny Creek at Malone’s Crossing. 
Our Third Division under General Custer was in the rear, and 
among other things was charged with guarding and helping on 
the supply train of ammunition and food. And at Malone’s 
Crossing all but our brigade of the Division remained to watch 
the movements of and guard against General W. H. F. Lee’s 
and Rosser’s divisions of Cavalry who were at Stoney Creek 
Station. 

The rain early began falling in great volumes and so con- 
tinued through the night and the next day. The roads were bad 
as could be with quick-sand beds and mire; everything had to be 
corduroyed for the artillery and wagons. 

General Sheridan with Devin’s First Division and Crook’s 
Division reached Dinwiddie Court House that night, a march of 
twenty-five miles from City Point. 

No sooner had our Cavalry begun to move toward our left, 
than General Lee, apprehending the purpose of it, prepared to 
meet it—ordering General Fitz Hugh Lee’s cavalry by forced 
marches from the far left of his Heats north of the James River, 
and General Pickett with his infantry, to Five Forks. 

On the morning of the 30th General Sheridan sent out Gen- 
eral Merritt with Devin’s division to gain possession of Five 
Forks. On the same morning General Fitz Lee reached Five 
Forks and also sent out a force toward Dinwiddie Court House 
encountering General Merritt’s force, when sharp skirmishing 
ensued. 

At sunset on the 30th General Pickett arrived at Five Forks 
with an infantry force of over 6,000 men; and at dark of the 30th 
GeoeralsVV He Bb) lee and General Rosser reached Five Forks 
from Stoney Creek Station with their divisions, and which, with 
General Fitz Lee’s Cavalry numbered 5,500 men with eight pieces 
of artillery. That night General Pickett assumed command of 
the movements of alle the Confederate forces to be undertaken 
the next day against General Sheridan. 

On the morning of the 3lst March, General Merritt was 
still on the Five Forks road at the forks by J. Boisseau’s house, 
with Gibbs’ brigade in reserve at Dabney’s Corners. General 
Crook was at Fitzgerald’s Crossing of Chamberlain’s Bed with 
Smith’s and Grego's brigades and Davies brigade at Danse’s 
Crossing. ener: S arr myers was still east of Dinwiddie Court 
House with the trains, our Brigade being bivouacked at the Craw- 
ford House three miles east of Dinwiddie. 

In the early morning of the 3lst General Fitz Lee moved 
with his entire division toward Dinwiddie Court House on the 
Fork’s Road encountering Devin’s Ist Cavalry division, which 
was moving toward [ive me ghee Then leaving General Mumford 
in command of his division fighting Genistal Devin, General Fitz 
Lee took the two divisions of W. H. F. Lee, and Rosser by way 
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of Little Five Forks on the Scott Road west of Chamberlain’s 
sed and headed for Fitzgerald’s Crossing. Pickett’s infantry 
followed close upon the Cavalry’s rear headed for Danse’s Cross- 
ing. It was General Pickett’s intention to get over Chamberlain’s 
Bed with his full force at those two crossings and attack Gen- 
eral Sheridan’s left flank, while Mumford attacked his front on 


the Five Forks road. 


But the Crossings of Chamberlain’s Bed were not so easily 
forced—for though the stream itself was small, yet, like the 
Chickahominy—its banks were mere beds of water mire and 
quicksand and not fordable. But at one o’clock Pickett’s in- 
fantry succeeded in carrying Danse’s Crossing after sharp fight- 
ing and drove Davies off over the road toward Boisseau’s Cor- 
ners. Mumford meanwhile had forced Devin’s division back, 
and Pickett’s infantry line passed between Devin and Crook. 
Davies and Devin were compelled to fall back across country to 
the east and were thus wholly cut off from the Dinwiddie field. 
While Pickett was thus pushing Devin and Davies off the field 
and was advancing with his line rapidly toward the rear of 
Warren’s Fifth Corps, which was but three or four miles far- 
ther on east, heavily engaged in a losing fight with Lee’s main 
line, General Sheridan, taking the reserve brigade of Gibbs at 
Dabney’s corner, and bringing over Gregg’s brigade from Fitz- 
gerald’s Crossing, made a spirited attack on the right flank of 
Pickett’s linet Thereupon Pickett promptly changed front to 
meet this new situation and rapidly pushed Sheridan with his two 
brigades back in confusion. And Gibbs’ brigade being withdrawn 
from Fitzgerald’s crossing, Smith could not withstand a renewed 
attack by Fitz Lee’s cavalry, and he was driven back in disorder, 
and the Confederate Cavalry swarmed across the Bed, Then 
almost as by a magic hand the new battle line of Pickett formed 
of itself on the field of Dinwiddie—his three thousand infantry in 
the center, with Mumford’s force of three thousand cavalry on 
his left and Fitz Lee with two divisions of cavalry on his right— 
all with the flush of success. General Sheridan then had on the 
field only Smith’s broken defeated brigade on his extreme left, 
and Gibbs and Gregg’s brigades, also lately driven back on the 
extreme right, while all the center of the field and the only road 
to Dinwiddie Court House were wholly uncovered, unoccupied 
by any troops. 


It was a desperate situation. General Sheridan, on finding 
Pickett changing front against him, sent staff officers at most 
urgent speed back to Custer to come to the front with his division 
at the gallop. 


As I have said, our brigade was bivouacked at Crawford’s 
House. It was after two o'clock when the staff officer reached 
our headquarters with his urgent ordérs. “To Horse” sounded, 
and in less than seven minutes the Brigade was galloping to the 
front. We had been hearing firing all the morning, but now it 
was nearer and artillery was mingled with it. 
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Near a mile beyond the Court House as we emerged from a 
pine wood on the Forks road into the open field of Adams’ farm, 
the situation was apparent. The whole center of the field was 
empty of our troops. The long line of Confederate infantry 
reaching entirely across the open space was not more than a half 
mile away and advancing. The Third Division was to fill the gap 
and fight that infantry. (General Custer came first with his staff 
and escort and band, halting in the road just as it cleared the 
woods. Then came Capehart’s Second Brigade, which swung off 
to the left to be a stay and brace to Smith’s unsteady troopers. 
Then came a section of Artillery which had pulled itself out of 
the mud. Then came “Our Own” at the full gallop, turning to 
the right in the field as soon as ever the woods were passed. 
Then instantly came the command “Dismount to fight on foot,” 
and in three minutes the horses, riderless save the leads, went 
galloping off the field and disappeared in the forest: and there we 
stood, facing the coming foe, waiting for the “forward.” 

Then the band struck up “Hail Columbia.” The next mo- 
ment there moved out from the front center a striking pageant, 
the like of which was rarely if ever before seen on a battle field. 
It was General Sheridan accompanied by Merritt and Custer 
with all their staffs, and gorgeous colors flying, moving across 
the open space between the two battle lines at full fast gallop, 
going obliquely forward toward the extreme right of the field. 
It was perhaps the impulse of a memory of Sheridan’s, of that 
other day when he rode Rienzi over the battle-swept and dis- 
organized field of Cedar Creek, and was done now as then, to 
ilepil cullicepatrecedmine andetetrorize tne 10e™ Jtdid have tne 
effect to divert the fire of Pickett’s infantry from our forming 
line to the train of troopers in the pageant; and our own 
beloved Captain Newton, then on General Custer’s staff, fell 
a victim of the dramatic movement. 

And while that pageant was passing before us the command 
went down the line “Forward! double quick!’ and the whole dis- 
mounted line of the Division went straight for the enemy—a 
skirmish line preceding. Our fire was held until within easy 
carbine range, then the men dropped and the fight began. Al- 
though our numbers were far less than the infantry in our front, 
our rapid firing guns made up some of the difference and their 
line was held at bay for half an hour. Then they made a dash, 
but did not get far under our murderous fire. But they were 
overlapping us, and we shortly fell back under cover of the 
skirmish line and threw up low barricades of whatever debris our 
hands could find and made another stand. But again and again 
we were forced back. At the last as darkness was falling we got 
behind barricades which the reserve had made for us on a low 
ridge near the woods, and the fighting ceased. 

We had saved the field, and, so far at least, had saved the 
important strategic point of Dinwiddie Court House. 


1 The location of the left of Fifth Corps on the 3lst and the extreme right of Lee's main 
line are indicated on the map. 
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But the situation was critical and General Sheridan appre- 
hended that in the morning the enemy, with his much ta 
force, would renew the fight for Dinwiddie. The enemy’s line 
of infantry was scarcely more than four hundred yards in our 
front. And when night fell the Confederate men lighted fires all 
along the line and were busy with their suppers—so full of assur- 
ance were they. Their voices were easily heard within our lines 
where all was dark and still. No fires were lighted by us, be- 
cause our numbers were so few we dared not Teveal our posi- 
tion, and second the men had nothing with them to cook or to 
eat, all food being back on the led horses, as were also over- 
coats and blankets. It was a chill and comfortless night and the 
men got little rest-or strength out-of it; andut was full of fore 
boding. 

But things were happening through the night to help us out. 

When General Grant was advised by the message of Gen- 
eral Sheridan that our situation was critical, he ordered General 
Warren to move the Fifth Corps by forced march through the 
night to the relief of Sheridan at Dinwiddie. And also the 
division of Devin and the brigade of Davies, which had been 
beaten and cut off by Pickett in the morning, had made a detour 
across country to the Boydton Plank Road, and shortly after 
nightfall reached Dinwiddie in safety. 

The Union losses in the fight on the Dinwiddie field, Gen- 
eral Sheridan states to have been over 456 killed and wounded. 
The losses of the three regiments of our Brigade engaged in the 
battle were three officers and eighteen men, among them Ser- 
geant Finch, a noble soldier and man. The 2nd New York was 
suarding the crossing of Boydton Plank Road over Stoney Creek ; 
and I have omitted to say that the Fifth New York and the 
Fighteenth Pennsylvania disappeared from the Brigade and serv- 
ice by expiration of their term in the Fall of 1864. 

I have mentioned by name the various officers commanding 
divisions and brigades who were prominent in the day’s fighting ; 
but it is noted I ‘have not mentioned the name of the command- 
ing offcer of “Our Brigade,” Colonel A. C. M. Pennington. He 
was at the head of the Brigade as it galloped from the field by 
Crawford House, and was with it as it swung into line facing 
toward the front on the battlefield. He passed the order to dis- 
mount and fight on foot, but he disappeared from the fighting 
line as the lead horses galloped again off the field into the wood 
at the rear. He was not with the flying pageant; he was not 
with the battle line as it moved down at the double quick toward 
the enemy, nor was he at any time during that engagement with 
that line nor did he communicate any order or command for its 
guidance; and I speak from personal knowledge, as well as by 
the word of officers of the line. When the last stand was made 
Colonel Pennington reappeared, and it was perhaps by his direc- 
tion the final barricade for the line had been thrown up. 

sy the earliest light of the morning of April Ist we discov- 
ered the enemy had vanished on tip-toe from our front. He had 
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doubtless learned of the approach of the Fifth Corps on his left 
flank. By the same early light I saw the advance guard of that 
Corps appear as it entered on the Forks road a half mile out be- 
yond us. 

Immediately orders were given to move forward—still dis- 
mounted. On the left of our Brigade was Capehart’s Second 
3rigade, while on our right we connected with the left of the 
First Division. The Fifth Corps moved out the Forks road to- 
ward Gravelly Run Church. The infantry of Pickett’s force had 
retired to the line of fortifications at Five Forks; his cavalry had 
fallen back on the west side of Chamberlain’s Bed and massed 
on the right, and against that cavalry Crook’s Division advanced. 
The course of our advance followed Chamberlain’s Bed on its 
east side. The opposition of the enemy’s skirmish line was slight, 
but the bogginess of the stream’s border and tributaries, the thick 
growth of bushes and trees, and the suddenly increased heat of 
the sun, made the advance slow, and it was near one o'clock be- 
fore we reached the open field west of the Gilliam House. As 
our line showed itself in the cleared field and on the higher 
ground it was met. by a heavy fire of musketry and artillery from 
behind the enemy's fortification, plainly visible on the far side 
of the field. 

In the morning’s advance the line of our brigade had un- 
consciously worked its way off toward the leit, losing its con- 
nection on the right with the First Division. That must now be 
corrected, and soon as the men could safely be withdrawn from 
the encounter on the Gilliam field we began the movement to the 
right by the road in front of the Gilliam house. Colonel Pen- 
nington had been with the reserve a short distance in the rear 
all the morning, and now personally directed the shifting of the 
line, moving it over to the right about thirty rods beyond the 
wood road which skirts the Gilliam field on the east and ordered 
it advanced to the front, directing me to see it done. He then 
rode away, taking his staff with him toward the rear. 

The line went forward through the wood, which was close, 
about eighty rods until our skirmishers encountered those of the 
enemy. It was then halted, and the men threw up barricades and 
rested behind them. 

In settling the line I discovered our right did not connect 
with the First Division or with any other troops; and the wood 
in that direction was close and still. I could only assume that 
now the First Division should move to us; but it gave me a queer 
feeling to have the brigade hung up and. isolated in that lone 
place, in touch with nothing either right or left, with a vigilant 
and powerful foe just a little way through the wood in front, 
and with no commanding officer of the brigade at hand or as- 
cessible to me. The possibility, too, existed that the battle might 
be precipitated at any time now—for the enemy was ready and 
might think it well to force the issue while yet we were unready. 
While moving up and down the line thus brooding I encountered 
Colonel Whitaker, Chief of Staff to General Custer—a most 
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efficient staff officer and an outspoken gentleman, my cordial 
friend, who rode up from the rear alone through the wood. He 
said to me our line was not far enough over to the right, that 
there was a gap between us and the left of the First Division and 
that I must move it over right away and connect. In the spirit 
of my wrath over the situation I frankly and abruptly told him I 
didn’t know him; that the line was located at its present place 
by the commanding officer of the brigade, Colonel Pennington, 
and that any orders to me for now shifting it must come to me 
through him. I asked Whitaker if he knew where the Colonel 
was, adding that J did not know. He answered that the line 
must go, no matter where Colonel Pennington was, of which he 
knew nothing. I further asked if General Custer knew the 
whereabouts of the Colonel, and whether he knew of our de- 
serted condition. He said the General did not know where Pen- 
nington was, but had a staff officer out hunting him, and that he 
did know all about the situation of things in our brigade. | 
then added that if his direction to shift was made as an order 
from General Custer to me it should be instantly obeyed. He 
said it was so given, and went away. 

Thereupon I withdrew the main line toward the rear sev- 
eral rods—far enough back in the woods to be wholly beyond 
observation from the enemy’s lines, and ordered the movement 
by the right in fours, the skirmishers to move as flankers. 

I have gone more into the detail of this episode because of 
its near relation to another which immediately occurred. 

The column was just starting its movement toward the right 
when Colonel Pennington with the staff and escort rode up from 
Sone place ine the tear, and ‘said thatmGeneral Uuctem tad ar- 
dered the Brigade moved over to the right until it connected 
with the left of the First Division on the Five Forks and Din- 
widdie Road. He asked if the Brigade was ready to march, and 
was informed it was, with the skirmish line to move along as 
flankers. He ordered the skirmish line brought in; and to the 
suggestion I made that they be left out as a cover and protection 
in case of sally in force by the enemy from its works which were 
near, he said there was no danger. And so the skirmishers were 
returned to the column which then set forward, Colonel Pen- 
nington and his full staff, with which I took my place, riding in 
the advance. As we neared the Scott road at a point about 
thirty rods back from the enemy’s fortifications, suddenly close 
on our left flank came the rebel yell from thousands of throats, 
and the woods seemed alive with gray coats and the air with 
flying bullets. The sally was made, and in force. 

What should be done to meet the emergency? That was for 
Colonel Pennington to determine and do instantly. 

What he instantly did was to turn his horse’s head to the 
rear and set the spurs to a rapid pace—with no word of direc- 
tion or command. His staff and escort followed at the same 
pace. I was heart-sick and angry. I decided I would stay in 
my place behind the Colonel and go where he led, no matter 
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what happened to the battle line or to the battle itself which was 
impending; he was responsible and not I. And so I rode on. 
But as I rode | turned my face to glance for a moment at the 
men and line we were thus leaving—officers and men whom | 
knew to be true and brave. They too were running in disorder, 
every one for himself as far as I could see them through the wood. 
And why not? The Colonel commanding and all his staff were 
going at full speed of their horses to the rear and leaving them 
on foot in total confusion, the enemy upon them, and with no 
word of rally or direction. It smote my soul. I could not leave 
them so. I had been with them on too many a hard fought field 
not to know their bravery and lofty courage—if only they were 
not wholly forsaken. So | pulled my horse out from the place 
on the staff, and turned toward the broken, routed line. My 
orderly, Alex Gibbs, alone joined me as I left the staff. 

It was but a little thing to do as I rode rapidly down the line 
to shout a command to drop to the ground, face the foe and yell, 
and throw up barricades. The alacrity with which the officers 
and men responded was wonderful, and after a short sharp strug- 
ele the enemy's sally had been checked and with yells and firing 
he was quickly hurtled back inside his works. Then without 
further delay and by the method which I had first begun, the 
whole line was shifted over to the right until it connected with the 
line of the First Division on the Forks Road. It. happened that 
the brigade on the left of that Division that day was commanded 
by Colonel Charles Fitzhugh, whom I had known well when on 
the Wilson Raid of 1864 he commanded the section of Regular 
Artillery attached to our division, and like Pennington was a 
West Pointer. On this day he was with his brigade, on foot 
with the line, and met me as we came up. 

It was a brief work to get the skirmishers settled and the 
line itself compactly behind barricades far enough back in the 
woods to be out of sight from the enemy’s works. 

And now that they all knew they were located at the place 
and in the order in which they were to join in battle, they, as 
with one impulse, threw themselves on the soft warm pine leaves 
and slept—save the skirmishers who kept up desultory firing. 
The men were wearied to the point of exhaustion and I knew 
that officers and men were faint from lack of food. It was more 
than twenty-four hours since they had eaten, and in that time 
had fought one battle and had marched seven miles over a hard 
country fighting their way for position on this new field. So to 
do what I might, I sent my orderly Gibbs in haste back to the 
commissary wagons for crackers. He was to gather with him 
as many mounted men (they are always to be found about the 
wagons—half disabled in body or mind) and bring with him as 
many boxes as they could carry on the pommels of their saddles. 

It was now after two o’clock, and while our men are sleep- 
ing, dreaming of food that is coming, let us look them over. 

The line is formed of four full regiments. The First Con- 
necticut is on the extreme right—its line resting on the Forks 
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road. They have been with us from the beginning, veterans of 
many hard fields, undemonstrative, always ready to go where 
their officers lead them. They are commanded by Colonel Bray- 
ton Ives, an accomplished gentleman, a distinguished officer of 
whom his men are justly proud. He and they will have need of 
all the courage and endurance that the gods inspire in men be- 
fore this battle is ended; for just over the works in front of their 
right the enemy has his artillery massed and will make bitter use 
of it on them. Lieutenant Hinman, junior aid on our staff, is 
of this regiment, a devoted and heroic officer. 

Next on the line is the Third New Jersey commanded by 
Lieutenant Colonel Robeson, a kin of the Robeson who was 
President Buchanan’s Secretary of the Navy. This is the regi- 
ment of which our Brigade Commander Pennington is Colonel. 
The regiment is brilliant in our recollection as the one which 
swarmed into the Wilderness in ’64 with their new butterfly 
capes and tasseled caps flying in the wind. But they have long 
since lost or discarded both cape and cap and have well learned 
the seriousness of war. Only yesterday on the field of Din- 
widdie they gave splendid account of their valor. 

Next on the line is the Second New York, commanded by 
Colonel Ay WES Randol, a: West Pomteeraduate, lately aslieutenant 
in the Regular Army commanding a battery of artillery. Dur- 
ing the winter he commanded the brigade while Colonel Pen- 
nington was off on leave. He is an officer of the great qualities 
of competence and courage and a gentleman of noble generous 
spirit, And the second New York is.one of the-classice of cay— 
alry in the Army of the Potomac—is worthily illustrious. 

Next and on the left is “Our Own Second Ohio.” No words 
of anyone can add luster to the glory of its deeds and character 
as, after fifty years, they rise before our memories in their 1m- 
mortal sacredness. The regiment on this day is commanded by 
Major Albert Barnitz—our “poet soldier.’ He has grown with 
us on every field of march and battle from the Indian Plains to 
the Potomac—always sunny, ready, and enduring; and on the 
battle-field his whole being lights up with the joy of courage 
and triumph. 

I was aroused from my reveries as I lay half sleeping on 
the warm pine leaves at the right of the line by the coming of 
Lieutenant Hinman, who said Colonel Pennington sent his com- 
pliments to me and to say that headquarters were back—some- 
where down the Scott Road. It was difficult to comprehend the 
reason of the message, and I have ever since been guessing, 
which is why I remember it at all. 

3ut it was not long until a summons came from the Colonel 
to join him at a point on the Forks Road not more than sixty 
rods in rear of the right of our line. It was the place of the 
headquarters of General Merritt, who was in command of all the 
cavalry on the field. General Forsyth, chief of staff to General 
Sheridan, had come down for some conference or other and 
General Merritt had summoned division and brigade command- 
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ers to meet him there. Each had brought with him one or more 
of his staff except Colonel Pennington and so he sent his or- 
derly for my presence there. The conference did not last long, 
was I think well over when I reached there—except the “passing 
of the canteen,’ which was done by some aide and was tasted 
with apparent relish. Shall I jar the narrative by adding that 
when it came to me I declined gracefully.as I might—that I 
never drank, etc. But the aide said no nose like mine—burned 
to a red peel in the sun and wind—could stand that excuse. [| 
mention the incident only that I may add that Colonel Penning- 
ton came gallantly to my defense and said I was the only officer 
he knew in the brigade who would not take a drink. 


The conference soon broke up and I went back to my place 
and lay down again—for I was weary and ill. Colonel Penning- 
ton, however, did not come to the line and I saw no more of him 
until after the battle was begun. But as I lay there I heard a 
horseman coming from the rear and stop near me. I turned and 
saw it was General Merritt, and instantly arose, saluted and ap- 
proached to his side. He asked me if it was Captain Houghton, 
and said he desired to communicate to me personally the signal 
and order of attack. He added that he was informed of and 
understood the situation in our brigade and wished to know if I 
would see that the order of. attack was carried out. On being 
answered that I would if he so directed me, he thereupon stated 
that the signal of attack would be the firing of two artillery guns 
at the extreme right of the line—the right of the First Division, 
and that the advance to the attack in each brigade should be in 
echelon by regiment from the right. He then rode away and I 
at once communicated the signal and order of attack to the com- 
manding officers of the several regiments. 


In the meantime Orderly Alex. had come with his staff of 
helpers bearing a supply of crackers and it was distributed. All 
men on the line were aroused to be in readiness for the attack 
which must come soon, and the skirmishers were aggressive in 
shooting at everything in sight. 


The signal of attack came between three and four o'clock. 
The regiments moved forward in the order directed. The en- 
emy’s skirmishers were driven in and our main line advanced 
rapidly to the edge of the timber, meeting a heavy fire from the 
enemy’s works, which was as heavily returned. All was going 
well until, on reaching the left of the Second Ohio I found the 
battalion commanded by Captain Tenney had disappeared. No 
one remaining knew where it had gone, and only that a brigade 
staff officer had come and ordered it to follow him off the field. 
Then I rode in pursuit and overtook it thirty rods away march- 
ing under Lieutenant Moffit, Provost of our staff. Replying to 
my inquiry, he said Colonel Pennington had sent him to bring off 
the entire brigade to be mounted for a charge. I explained that 
the whole line was engaged in an assault and could not now be 
withdrawn, and that this battalion must instantly return to its 
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place. At this Captain Tenney and his men shouted and cheered, 
and facing about double-quicked to the front. 


But I had done a grievous thing in presuming to counter- 
mand the orders of my chief on the field of battle; and no mat- 
ter what the stress at the front might be it was my plain duty to 
go at once and report my action to him and the reason of it. So, 
Lieutenant Mofht guiding, I rode rapidly, reaching the Colonel 
on the wood-road by the Gilliam field about one-half mile in rear 
of the line, having with him but one staff officer, Lieutenant 
Hinman. I told the Colonel how I had countermanded his or- 
ders and sent the troops back to the line, and my reason for do- 
ing so, and that. 1 had directed the assault in compliance with 
General Merritt’s personal order to me. The Colonel was very 
much excited and his voice on a falsetto key as he said that Gen- 
eral Custer had ordered him to mount the brigade and join 
in an attack on the enemy’s flank; and then he told me to go 
at once and inform General Custer what I had done. I obeyed, 
Lieutenant Hinman going to guide me to the General. He 
was on the Gilliam Road not far east of the house. I stated 
that Colonel Pennington had sent me to report what I had 
done and also repeated General Merritt’s order to me for the 
assault. General Custer immediately approved my action and 
added that if he had been able to find Colonel Pennington 
when he was needed and he had promptly obeyed the order 
given, the brigade would have been already mounted and 
ready for the charge which was soon to be made. 


Thereupon I returned with all speed to the line and with- 
out further reporting to the Colonel. Lieutenant Hinman con- 
tinued with me and was of great aid in all the remainder of the 
battle—the only other staff officer of the brigade at the front. 
Apprehending our supply of ammunition might get low I asked 
him to go quickly and take with him Orderly Gibbs, to the 
ordnance wagon, and, pressing all mounted helpers they could 
find, bring all the ammunition they could carry on their saddles. 


The line had not made much progress. The enemy’s works 
were heavily manned with Pickett’s veteran infantry and well 
concealed from exposure to our fire. His artillery had a raking 
range from its salient and the shells were well directed, were 
making great havoc and were disconcerting to our men. Once 
they had recoiled into the cover of the wood, and again pushed 
forward, throwing up barricades. Thus they fought for nearly 
an hour under a fire so heavy both of musketry and artillery and 
with equal rapidity on their own part that General Merritt in his 
official report says of it—‘‘A hotter musketry fire than on this day 
has seldom been experienced during the war.” 


During the severity of this struggle Lieutenant Hinman and 
Orderly Gibbs, having returned with the ammunition, dis- 
tributed it along the line, carrying the heavy boxes mounted on 
the pommels of their saddles. It was a very heroic thing done 
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in the utmost coolness, and they received honorable mention for 
the act in the official report of the battle. 

Once amid all that crash and uproar, when everything was 
apparently going well, I reined my horse behind a tree to look at 
the havoc the enemy’s fire was making. The trees and boughs 
from the ground up fifteen feet were scarred or riddled by shot 
and shell. It was hard to see how men could live in that hell. 
One thing, however, favored us: the enemy’s works were so high 
and every exposed head above them so easy a target from our 
cuns that their aim tended to be above our men lying low be- 
hind their barricades; and yet many, very many, of our brave 
men laid down their lives there. 

But an assault must be made, and the order went along the 
line. Officers and men sprang heroically forward under the most 
terrific fire, clearing the abatis and were soon close under the 
fortifications. This I saw being done as I rode rapidly from left 
to right of the line. But as I came near the right there was con- 
fusion. The right of the Third New Jersey was breaking. 
Colonel Robeson, injured by a falling tree, had lost the grasp of 
his men. The whole First Connecticut was in disorder and run- 
ning, broken, to the rear. It was a critical moment. I rode be- 
fore and upon them, shouting to halt and turn. Colonel Ives and 
Major Goodwin, who both apparently had been trying to stay 
the tide, redoubled their energies. Then suddenly the men caught 
themselves, faced about and went as rapidly back to the front and 
the fight. It was an episode—serious indeed, but which might 
well have been disregarded in official reports; yet Colonel Pen- 
nington, in a very confused way, and General Merritt, very 
clearly, each in his report, speaks of it. But the causes they 
state as being assigned for it are evidently so incorrect that it is 
proper I should here refer to it and make such correction as to 
me seems due and just to the officers and men and to the brigade 
as well. Colonel Pennington in his report says: “One of my staff 
Gilicers Toulecsup at a gallup and informed me esse Merritt had 
ordered the line forward and that the brigade was engaged. I 
mounted my horse and with all haste repaired to the spot and 
arrived just as the line had fallen back, the causes assigned being 
that the First Division had failed to keep up proper connection ; 
that everything had disappeared from the left of the line, there 
being no connection; and that the men were nearly out of am- 
munition” ; and General Merritt’s report states as the only cause 
that the confusion was due to a deficiency of ammunition. 

Of Colonel Pennington’s report it must be said that he at 
no time during the battle ‘‘arrived” on the line, as the testimony 
of officers and men on that point is conclusive, and as well the 
character of the statements he makes concerning the line in his 
report shows he was not there in person. Tor there was no gen- 
eral falling back of the whole line—a recoil for barricades being 
all and that at the beginning and before he had the information 
from his galloping staff officer that General Merritt had ordered 
the attack. Neither was there at any moment during the battle 
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when Fitzhugh’s brigade on the right failed to keep its left 
squarely on the Fork’s road and in touch with our right. And as 
to the “disappearance of everything from the left of our line,” 
there was not, nor had been at any time, from the first formation 
of the line to the end of the battle any dismounted or mounted 
troops in touch with our left; our brigade was itself the left of 
the dismounted battle line. But neither of the above mentioned 
“causes” had anything to do with any existing condition of things 
in the brigade. Of the suggested cause of “lack of ammunition” 
it has to be said that neither when helping to rally the broken line 
nor afterward, did Colonel Ives or Major Goodwin or Colonel 
Robeson, or any other officer or man suggest to me lack of am- 
munition as the cause of the confusion. And indeed, as above 
narrated, ammunition had been distributed the whole length of 
the line before this confusion occurred. It will be recalled that 
the enemy had his artillery massed behind his works at the Forks 
immediately in front of the right of the First Connecticut. I 
had noted when the attack began at the first that the embrasures 
for the guns were small and nearly up to the level of the can- 
non’s mouth. That did well enough while our line was fighting 
a little distance away; but now when this last determined assault 
had been made and our line pushed close up to their works, the 
embrasures were suddenly torn down, the guns depressed to 
rake the ground in their front and flank, and were double- 
shotted with canister. The effect on the men at the right of the 
First Connecticut was stunning, blinding in its awful surprise 
ich eariia Seeeal eyerecOlledp themmUrOKe mien mich mtemieie amet: 
Their break communicated itself down the line where the fire 
was also very fierce; and the result, the like of which has oc- 
curred on many hard-fought fields, was not at all surprising or 
to the discredit of their courage—for instantly when rallied they 
rushed, men and officers, through the hotter fire to the very 
front of the works; and their own guns told fearfully on the now 
more exposed gunners at the cannon. 


The fighting was now heavy and sustained along the whole 
line but did not long last. General Sheridan with the Iifth Corps 
had turned and had crushed the enemy’s left flank. The foe in 
our front wavered, their firing grew desultory, and then they 
broke, as their own line to their left was routed. 


With an eagerness more natural than needful, and thrilled 
with the belief that the triumph which had now come meant the 
near end of the war, I leaped my horse over the low works by 
the guns. I saw the line we had been fighting, the veterans of 
Pickett’s Division fallen back a few rods from their works, still 
facing us, their guns thrown down, their hands held up, and 
shouting, ““We surrender—don't fire.” Our men were clamber- 
ing over the works and many were still shooting. I passed the 
word down to cease firing and then rode forward to accept the 
surrender of the men who had fought so long and bravely, and 
never before had surrendered. But it was not to be to me, for a 
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last shot was fired somewhere, and the fated ball found my body. 
My fighting in the war was finished. 

A moment more—of the last vision I had of Colonel Pen- 
nington. I had been borne back to the rear on the Scott road, 
and when everything grew black to my eyes they laid me at the 
foot of a tree by the roadside. When I could again see, Surgeon 
McReynolds was ministering to me and the orderlies gathered 
near. 

A lone horseman came up the road from the rear at a trot. 

It was Colonel Pennington and with him only his orderly 
riding in rear. 

As he saw and recognized me he cried out, “Got hit, did ye, 
Captain!’ 

And without other word or slacking his pace for answer he 
vanished in the settling gloom of night as he rode on in search 
for his brigade. 

It was my last vision of him, and was so in harmony with 
his military career as acted out before us, that it has to this day 
remained with me, my most vivid memory of him—the vision of 
the Vanishing Chief. 

But dear to me through all these years, and a matter of 
pride and gratitude for Our Brigade, has been the fact that in the 
Battle of Five Forks its real and only commander in person was 
Major General Wesley Merritt. 


ADDENDA 


1. Two or three years after the close of the war I met General Cus- 
ter as we traveled on the same train from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. 
We talked much over war days and largely of Dinwiddie and Five Forks 
and Pennington. When he had narrated things about the Colonel’s con- 
duct I had not known and his whole case was before us, I asked the Gen- 
eral why a court martial did not inquire into the charges of Colonel Pen- 
nington’s cowardice on the battle-field. His answer was broad and so coy- 
ered the case that I have been content to leave it there in my mind all 
these fifty years. The General said there were two reasons why it was 
decided not to prefer charges against Colonel Pennington, and first that 
our arms were victorious in battle and the war ended so soon and so hap- 
pily, that it would seem almost like malicious persecution to begin to 
court martial any officer for anything short of treason; and second, that 
there were discriminations by corps and division commanders in the 
cavalry making honorable mention of and recommending for brevet pro- 
motion, those whose conduct and service had been distinguished and illus- 
trious on the battle-field, and by silently passing over those whose conduct 
had been otherwise. In this way the name of Colonel Pennington did not 
appear either in honorable mention or in recommendation for promotion. 
And General Custer cited, to illustrate, Colonel Fitzhugh, who commanded 
the brigade on the right of ours, who was on the line at the front through 
the whole battle, directing his men and gallantly leading them, and w ho 
received high praise in General Merritt’s report and was promptly brev- 
etted a brigadier general. 

2 Slt was a noticeable fact, at the great Court of Inquiry convened 
by order of the President in 1879-80 at the request of General Warren as 
against General Sheridan’s act in removing him from command of the 
Fifth Corps after the battle of Five Forks, that Colonel Pennington did 
not appear as a witness on behalf of General Sheridan, but was against 
him, and against all that the cavalry stood for on that day. I mention the 
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Warren Court of Inquiry to show Pennington’s attitude toward his Di- 
vision and Corps Commanders of that time, and that I may repeat what 
Captain Michael Sheridan, brother to the General and on his staff, said 
to me while at the Court concerning Colonel Pennington’s attitude, name- 
ly, that “Pennington understands that we all know of his conduct at Five 
Forks, and that he has no fellowship with us.” 

3. But years have sped on. Sheridan, Merritt and Custer, all those 
great ones, who in profound consideration for the reputation of Penning- 
ton kept silence when by an official word from them his history would 
have been revealed and fixed forever, have now passed on and their 
voices are still. 

But Pennington yet lives and lately has shone out in some military 
glory on the pages of a book, which at this far date may be thought shall 
pass unchallenged for veracity. 

The writer of the book is, as its pages disclose, a personal friend of 
the Colonel, and they were lately in fraternal intercourse; indeed the 
author was a cadet at West Point when Pennington was there; and in 
’64-’65 served on the staff of some officer not named. 

The title of the book is “The Sunset of the Confederacy.” Let us 
read a passage or two, for we may then understand how the author finds 
fellowship with one estranged from fraternity with the great heroes in 
service with whom he owed the allegiance of his life blood. 


Of the Southern Confederacy : the author. writes: “It was a martial 
embodiment of long and honestly held views of the Sovereignty of the 
States, a principle sound and essential to the safety and dignity of our 
country, but asserted, alas! so untimely.” 

Of Jefferson Davis he says: “Far and away he soars above every 
public character, civil or military, of the Confederacy.” 


He says of Robert E. Lee, that ‘““He has become the embodiment of 
one of the world’s ideals, that of the soldier, the Christian, and the gen- 
tleman. And from the bottom of my heart I thank Heaven, since the 
commercial spirit of our time has grown into a sordid, gorged, godless, 
snoring monster, for the comfort of having a character like Lee’s to look 
at, standing in burnished glory above the smoke of Mammon’s altars.” 


And now he speaks of Pennington, of General Pennington, his 
friend, who, “only the other afternoon,” as they “looked off on the sea 
at Gloucester, Massachusetts,” told of incidents of the campaign in which 
the Confederacy had its sunset. And the author puts it in the form of 
visions of what he saw on Appomattox day:—‘“Bless my heart! Here 
comes Custer and riding by his side Pennington; Custer, a Major Gen- 
eral, Pennington a Brigadier, and neither yet has seen his twenty-seventh 
pitthdaya. 


Real military records show that it was more than thirty years after 
Appomattox day before Pennington ever wore a brigadier’s star, and 
then it was only as an officer of volunteers in the Spanish war—post com- 
mandant at Atlanta, Georgia. And when the brief Spanish war was over 
he was still only a colonel in rank. He achieved his present rank of 
brigadier by operation of law, when, forty years after the vision of the 
Sunset Author, he was put on the retired list. 


Again the Author sees a vision of the Colonel at “Five Forks only a 
few days ago, when after repeated charges with Pennington at the head, 
the brigade carried the breastworks and captured the artillery.” 


No comment need be made on these “repeated charges” led by Colonel 
Pennington, for there were no repeated charges, there was no Penning- 
ton on that line. 

The only other reference to the book must be that because of its 
publication at this time, comrades of the Regiment have strenuously in- 
sisted that I should break the silence of fifty years and write the story 
of “Our Brigade at Dinwiddie and Five Forks”; and their insistence is 
my apology for writing anything which either brings my own service so 
much in evidence, or which must needs so arraign another for his conduct 
on the field of battle. 
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